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THE FEMALE MANIAC. 
KY ROBERT POLLOK 


Take one example, one of female wo: 
Loved by a father, anda mother’s love, 
In rural peace she lived, so fair, so light 
Of heart, so good, and young, that reason scarce 
The eye could credit, but would doubt, as she 
Did stoop to pull the lily or the rose 
From morning’s dew, if in reality 
Of flesh and bloud, or holy vision, saw 


An imagery of perfect womanhood. 

But short her bloom--her happiness was short. 
One gaw her loveliness, and with desire 
Unhallowed, burning, to her ear addressed 
Dishonest words: ‘‘Her favor was his life, 
His heaven; her frown his wo, his night, his death.’ 
With turgid phrase thus wove in flattery’s loom, 
He on her womanish nature won, and age 
Suspicionless, and ruined and forsook: 

For he a chosen villain was, at heart, 

And capable of deeds that durst not seek 
Repentance. Soon her father saw her shame, 
His heart grew stone; he drove her forth to want 
And wintry winds, and with a horrid curse 
Pursued her ear, forbidding a!i return. 


Upon a hoary cliff that watched the sea, 
Her--babe was found——dead: on its little cheek, 
The tear that nature bade it weep, had turned 
An ice-drop, sparkling in the morning beam; 

And to the turf its helpless hands were frozen; 
For she, the woful mother, had gone mad, 
And laid it down, regardless of its fate 
And of herown. Yet had she many days 
Of sorrow in the world, but never wept. 
She lived on alms; and carried in her hand 
Some withered stalks, she gathered in the spring: 
When any asked the cause, she smiled, and said, 
They were her si-ters, and would come and watch 
Her grave witen she was dead. She never spoke 
Of her deceiver, father, mother, home, 
Or child, or heaven, or hell, or God; but stil} 

-_ Ia lonely places walked, and ever gazed 
Upon the withered stalks, and talked to them; . 
Till wasted to the shadow of her youth, 
“ith wo too wide to see beyond-—she died; 
Not unatoned for by imputed blood, 
Nor by the spirit that mysterious works, 
Unsanctified. Aloud her father cursed 
That day his guilty pride which would not own 
A daughter whom the god of heaven and earth 
Was not ashamed to call his own; and he 
Who ruined her, read from her holy look 
That pierced him with perdition, manifuld, 
His sentence, burning with vindictive fire. 


SELECT TALES. 
DESTINY. 

The splendid apartments of Mr. Bertine were! 
crowded with visiters. They were all light, gayety, 
and beauty. The rich damask curtains kung ia hea- 
vy crimson folds around the windows. The shaded 
lamps shed their sofily brilliant rays upon the dazzling 
throng which decorated one of the most elegant 


houses in the city. Music breathed to the step of 
angel forms mingling in the graceful dance, and a 


spirit of happiness seemed as universally diffused as 
if the children of our fair mother Eve were yet gli- 
ding among the carcless bowers of Eden. Of the 
aweet girls who gave witchery to the swift evening, 
no one was more fascinating than Marion Bertine.— 
Equally calculated to strike the attention of the am- 
ateur of beauty,or to awaken the interest of the ad- 
-mirer of mind, she charmed all who came within her 
sphere. She would reason with the sophist, and re- 


ply tothe wit. The dull were amused with her fa- 
cility in eliciting their slender colloquial powers; and 
the sentimental and romantic found responsive feel- 
ings in all her words and actions. 

As the object of general admiration, she was, of 
course, usually blockaded by an army of fashionable 
heroes, such as ever seek to dwell in the light of fair 
ladies’ eyes; content with astray glance, or a civil, 
perhaps an accidental, smile. ‘Tall gentlemen laid 
at her shrine their humble offerings of gallantry and 
wit; and, set off by all the art of fashion, with large 
whiskers and elegant attitudes, besieged her where- 
ver she went: and others, of lesser dimensions, rus- 
tled, glittered, and rattled in her train, with chains, 
seals, white gloves and glasses, who could dance, 
sing, and bow, lead a lady to her piano with studied 
grace, whispering and smiling at the height of their 
glory. It was not easy to gather from the young 
lady’s deportment that she was dissatisfied with her 


}subjects, for’her face bespoke a mind at ease, and a 


heart free from the touch of deep feeling; but women 
are well versed in the art of hiding their thoughts, 
and, like some painted cloud that conceals beneath 
its surface the elements of tempest, many a serene 
countenance is lighted with smiles, while the bosom 
cherishes anxiety or anguish. A close observer 
might have detected in the countenance of Marion, 
an occasional restlessness, not that of joy, and trac- 
ed her glances, stolen at long intervals, when most 
unnoticed, to the figure of one who apparently par- 
ticipated but slightly in the surrounding animation. 
His seriousness was not without comment. One 
condemned it as affectation; another ridiculed it as 
folly. One of his friends, with a view to rally him 
into better spirits, addressed him laughingly:— 

“Why, wrat the deuce is the matter with you, 
Wilson?. Are you sick, or married, that you stalk 
abont as stately as Childe Harold?” 

“Tam neither sick nor married, Harry, but enjoy 
myself uncommonly well.” 

‘“*Then let me introduce you to some Hebe here, 
whose smiles shall call out your sense, it sense you 
have. Yonder is one—that tall, beautiful, blue-eyed 
girl. See how she casts about her those radiant 
eyes. ‘There is death in every beam. She is mer- 
ry; too, asabird. Can you behold all those sweet 
thoughts of her’s escaping so profusely, without a 
wish to catch some? Come, let me introduce you.” 

*T thank you, Hal,” said his serious companion,] 
am notin the mood. I should rather be a looker- 
on,”? ‘ 

rejoined he, ‘direct your eyes to yon other 
nymph. By all the graces, she is beautiful! Care 
never came to that brow, nor tears to those eyes, 
unless pity sometimes moistened them from the foun- 
tain of a heart pure as the element of beaven.” 

‘*Go, rattle your nonsense into other ears, eloquent 
fal,” said Wilson, turning away from the uncon- 
scious belle, ‘and leave me to the selection of my 
own divinities.” 

*‘Well, one more, Charles. There is Miss Bertine 
herself. If you scowl on her as you do on my other 
adorables, you may buy yourself a tub and set up 
for Diogenes at once. Look at her, Charles, did 
you ever see stich a smile, and wasted, too, by all 
that’s lovely, upon a common fop?. There are lips I 
never looked upon without dreaming of kisses; and 
a voice, listen, and let its warm tones melt your fro- 


zen philosophy into love. She is beautiful as a 

‘Beautiful, indeed,” murmured Charles; but in a 
tone so low and tremulous, so different from the care- 
less voice with which fashionable young men laud 
the features of a passing belle, that his companion, 
surprised, looked up into his face. *‘*] beg your par- 
don,” stammered Charles, but " 

“Why,” interrupted the other, laughing, “there is 
no occasion to beg my pardon for calling Miss Bertine 
beautiful.” 

“T meant——” 

“Oh, no matter What you.meant. Nature never 
made a more lovely being, and if, as by your look I 
surmise, you have thought of her before, walk up to 
her; she’s the very thing for you—rich, handsome, 
well educated, amiable: she’ll make your fortune, my 
boy—that is—if you can get her.” 

assure you, sir,” said Charles, with evena slight 
curl of scorn upon his lip, ‘*1 have not the jeast in- 
tention or wish that way.” 

“Glad of it, my friend, for, between you and me, 
her father’s as proud as Lucifer, and just as ambi- 
tious. Nothing will suit him less than a hundred 
thousand, with an ambassador, judge, or colonel; but 
never mind, there are plenty more as good as she.— 
Yonder’s my Charlotte—I would not give her for a 
hundred Miss Bertines: she sees me—she beckons. 
You see what an irresistible attraction she has in 
her smile. Ah, the little jade! Good bye—good 
bye,” and off he dashed after his Charlotte, leaving 
Charles in a humor of no very agrceuble nature. 

Wilson was poor and proud. Struggling withthe 
difficulties which ever oppress such a cliaracter, had 
not yet diminished his poverty, nor lowered his pride; 
and, at this time, he saw him:elf surrounded by ap- 
parently insurmountable obstacles, with a disappoint- 
ment which shaded all his thonghis. ‘The conflict- 
ing emotions of his mind were gradually undermin- 
ing his constitution, and he abandoned himself toa 
kind of despondency, which caused him to sicken at 
hope, as productive of only despair. It was not his 
fear either to liveordie. Butthis vacillation between 
life and death, this soft hour of pleasure, succeeded 
by long ones of misgiving and anguish, poisoned all 
his comfort, and gave hima tinge of misanthropy to- 
tally foreign to his nature. Jt was under the influ- 
ence of such impressions that he had met and loved 
Marion Bertine;—loved her against his own wish and 
resolution—loved her in spite of all his endeavours 
to the contrary, and with shame at his own weakness 
in yielding pride to passion. His character was one 
of impulse rather than of reason; and although he 
had determined to avoid all intercourse with one 
whom fortune had made so much lis superior in 
wealth, and cousequently inthe rank of fashion, yet 
accident, as if some mischievous spirit Cclighted to 
frustrate his plans, would constantly fling them into 
each other’s society, and surprise them is delightful 
but dangerous situations. No communication had 
passed between them but those nameless and irresis- 
tible passages in their familiarity with each other, 
which are felt like instinct infused into the heart by 
nature. A mere consciousness--a dream—a doubt, 


rather than any thing to be recalled and admitted 
into calculation, was all the evidence either had de- 
tected of a mutual attachment. On this evening 
Charles had observed her closely as circumstances 
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his imagination, the same speaking forebead and 


and left her pale as a marble statue. 


would permit; and as a dark conviction that he was 

surrounded by men wealthier and happier than him- 

seif, induced him to stand aloof from their idle mirth, 

his pride and impetuous disposition urged him into a 

conclusion that he held no place in her affection. It 

caused in his manner towards her an indifference,—— 
perhaps a rudeness, which the lady felt and retaliat- 

ed by a display of spirits more than usually exuber-' 
ant. He called up all his energy, and with a cheer- 
fulness altogether artificial, paid his attentions to a 
charming girl, who received them with complacency, 
and thus the evening passed away in mutual error. 

Marion returned to her pillow with a sad convic- 
tion that Wilson had never thought of her as a wife, 
and a consequent resolution to banish him from her. 
mind at every sacrifice; and Charles reconciled, or 
deemed that he reconciled himself to fate in yielding 
his sweet false dream of one whose affections seemed 
divided among a multiplicity of admirers, and who 
would look down, nay, who had looked down upon 
him with contempt. | 

“Yes,” said he, as he strided on in the darkness of 
midnight, to his home, ‘tyes, I caught her eyes, and 
and they flashed upon me with scorn, while her smiles 
were lavished upon the butterflies around her, as if 
each were destined to be her husband. Wherefore 
have I fallen into this disgraceful weakness? What 
am I,that I should intrude my poverty upon her 
brilliant sphere? If she were poor and wretched, if 
she needed one to live in obscnrity, or die in anguish 
for her, then should she behold me at her feet; but now 
in possession of all that ornaments and sweetens life, 
with those at her bidding who will lead her the round 
of fashion and pleasure, why should I disturb her 
peace, or shape her destiny along a darker, or an 
humbler path? No, sweet girl! be still above me.— 
I will think of you—love you as I hope you will be 
loved by others; but see you again,—never.”’ 

_ Two or three years made Marion a wife and a mo- 
ther. As Charles had predicted, a gentleman of im- 
mense wealth succeeded, with the aid of her father 
in obtaining her hand. It wassaid she lived conten- 
tedly, and found in the affection of her boy, a joy al- 
most enough to compensate her for all worldly disap- 
pointments. Charles, too, in the interests of his bu- 
siness, ceased to experience the anguish which he 
had once felt, and his passion for the remembered ob- 
ject now lost to his hope, slept quietly in his bosom, 
except when awakencd by some of those accidental 
associations which link us mysteriously with the dim 
world of past scenes and feelings. 

While his own character thus went on with little 
change, his business prospered. He grew more use- 
ful to the firm in which he had commenced his com- 
mercial labors. and was at length appointed to eail as 
supercargo to the East Indies, with a probability of 
rernaining there in a lucrative situation for several 
years. 

A few days before his departure, his attention was 
arrested by the distress of a lost child, whose ex- 
treme beauty excited much notice. To an inquiry 
as to his name, the child gave that of the husband of 
Marion. Charles took the hand of the little wan- 
derer, who looked up to him confidingly, and revea- 
led the same features which for years had floated in 


transparent complexion, the same blue eyes through 
which streamed the light of feeling, and the rosv 
mouth of nameless sweetness. With a sudden res- 
olution to see once more the mother of this fair boy, 
he offered to conduct him home, and, in a few mo- 
ments, lie found himself in the parlour of her man- 
sion, and in the presence of the being who, of all 
others on earth, was dearest to his heart. She re- 
cognised him instantly, and whether from the joy of 
recovering her child, whose absence had occasioned 
her much alarm, or whether from surprise, or any 
other feeling, at beholding one who had so long been 
a stranger to her sight, her face was suddenly suf- 
fused with a crimson, which passed as rapidly away, 


“I have brought home your boy, madam,” said 
Charles in a low tone, for his eyes were moist and 
his voice faltered. 


Mrs. Sterling.” 


“I am very happy in this opportunity to meet you 


once more, 


**You are welcome, Mr. Wilson,” said Marion,— 
while her boy climbed into her lap, and hid his face 
in her bosom. 

*‘T have been much frightened—I have not yet re- 
covered from my alarm; but you will excuse my em- 
barrassment, for——" she stopped—cast down her 
eyes—raised them again filled with tears, an folded 
the boy in her arms with a feeling for which she had 
no utterance. 

There was something in this silence more expres- 
sive than words. The idea that he had been loved 
flashed upon him with singular force, and called up 
all the tumultuous crowd of sensations which he had 
long since deemed overcome. She recovered her- 
self immediately, and spoke in her natural manner. 

“You have been quite a stranger, sir. I did not 
anticipate the pleasure of ever seeing you again.’ 

“It was only accident,” replied Charles, *twhich 
brought me to your presence; but if an unwelcome 
guest, | have committed a fault which J cannot repeat 
—as I leave this country in a few days——perhaps for- 
ever.” 

He gazed steadily at her as he spoke. The tears 
again rose into her eyes, and her cheek grew pale 
again. An irresistible impulse, strengthened with 
rapture and melancholy at the conviction that he had 
been mistaken in his previous opinion of her, urged 
him to take her hand. He pressed it unresistingty 
to his lips, and, thrown off his guard, his agitated 
feelings found their way in words, from a heart in 
which, for the moment, the rising tide of passion 
was swollen to overflow. 

**T have loved you, Marion, but we part forever.” 

The hand linked in his, half confirmed its pres- 
sure. It revealed to him the history of her life.— 
She attempted to rise, but he interrupted her. 

“One moment more—one moment: more. I ask 
but one single look, to bear with me in my recollec- 
tion over the loneliness of distant places, and thro’ 
the gloom of future years. Fate has decreed I shall ne- 
ver see you on earth again, but if, in the revolution 
of time, you should want a friend, remember me.” 

Once more he pressed to his lips her passive hand 
—once more gazed on her—now dearer than she 
had ever been before—then, starting at the situa- 
tion into wh‘ch this singular occurrence had betray- 
ed him, he caught one glance from her thrillingly 
beautiful eyes, and was the next moment wandering 
he scarcely knew whither, among the careless and 
busy multitude that thronged the streets. It all seem- 
ed to him like a dream. 

It was fifteen years after this incident, that a state- 
ly vessel, with hersnowy sails spread out like wings 
was borne by a fresh breeze into the harbor of New 
York. A steam-boat was in readiness to convey the 
passengers on shore, and, as they landed at White- 
hall, and rattled away in their respective earriages 
to the hotels or other places where they intended 
to reside, a single individual, having consigned -his 
baggage to the care of a porter, walked with astea- 
dy pace up Broadway. 

It was a fine evening in summer. All the beauty 
of the city seemed gliding toand fro along the splen- 
did promenade. Carriages and horses dashed by.— 
The boys were playing along the streets, and many 
sweet faces passed him, all lighted up with health 
and pleasure, careless of the future and unconscious 
of the past. As Charles gazed at, and admired this 
new generation that had sprung up around him as if 
by magic, he could not but recall the days long gone 
by. He still remembered when Miss Bertine, radi- 
ant with charms and mirth, moved over these very 
pavements, the delight of every eye. and the ido} of 
his heart. Strange emotions filled his breast as he 
approached her dwelling. It looked the same as 
when he used to walk by it and bless it in his ram- 
bles, when the moon was shining and the large stars 
twinkling in the shadowy vauit cf heaven.’ The 
same moon was there,and the stars were yet as 
brilliant, for nature never grows old. Every thing 
wore the aspect of other years, as if it were but yes- 
terday that he had parted from her, and he was how 
hastening again, his heart quick beating with hope 
and joy, to revel in the luxury of being with her.— 


There was a large tree beforethe door. Heremem- 
bered the night, just such a cloudless and happy 


night as the present, when he had leaned against that 
very tree, and listened to the melting tones of one 
whose music thrilled through him like a voice from 
heaven. 

“And now,” thought he, “years and years have 
fled; and thousands, once moving in joy and pride 
through these streets, are gone. I myself ama 
stranger—unknown—unloved. What may be her 
fate? Perchance she too has passed away! or, if she 
remain, it will be to behold me in possession of wealth, 
alas! how valueless, when not shared with her! How 
wayward is destiny!’ My heart prompted me ever, 
and yet whispers, that with her, any humble cottage 
would have been @ paradise; yet I have wasted my 
precious life in gloomy solitude, to acquire the heart- 
less petty distinction which wealth confers, and 
which is the cause of all my disappointment.” 

He reached the door, and was surprised to find the 
mansion had been converted into a hotel. Howsin- 
gularly independent of reason are those we call the 
fine feelings! He owned apang at the sight of stran- 
gers moving carelessly through the rooms where he 
had long ago enjoyed so many hours of happiness, 
and there was a sternness in his manner of address- 
ing an old man who seemed to be at home in the 
transaction of domestic duties. 

**Who keeps this hotel, sir?” 

“Mr. D .”” was the answer. 

“How long is it since the building was inhabited 
by Mr. Bertine?” 

“Ten or twelve years, sir. Old Bertine failed and 
died long ago. I believe the whole family are dead, 
or gone off to some distant country. We know no- 
thing of them here.” 

He had a daughter, who married a Mr. Sterling. 
Can you afford me any information of that gentle- 
man?” 

““Why, yes,” said the man, ‘‘there’s no harm in 
speaking, now the poor fellow’s dead. He was a 
hard chap, that Sterling—and unless he was some 
particular friend of your’s sir, I should call hima 
great villain.” 

**Villain, sir! how?—in what way?” 

**Why, in the first place, he came here and made 
a great show; every body thought him worth a hun- 
dred thousand dollars at least. He married old Ber- 
tine’s daughter; Sarah, or Julia, or Marion—-yes— 
resis Bertine, as fine a girl as ever trod shoe Jea- 
ther.” 

“Well, well, sir, the event, quick!” 

‘Well. -He spent her fortune—failed—almost 
killed his wife with unkindness, and died himself a 
poor miserable drunkard. His broken-hearted wid- 
ow lingered a little but what’s the matter, sir? 
you aresick. Let me give you some wine——help 
yourself, sir,——it’s as good old port as you ever 
drank—fill your glass.” 

“No, no—no wine,” said Charles, in a voice chok- 
ed with emotion. ‘Go on--it is nothing.” 

“Why that’s all, sir.” 

“But there was a boy?” 3 

“So there was. I had forgotten. Yes, therewas 
a boy--Charles I think they called him-” 

**W as—was his name Charles? Are you sure that 
was his name?” 

“Why, yes. ITamsure it was. He’s somewhere 
about the city, now, I guess. I can’t tell you where. 
Pray, sir, help yourself tosome wine. I hope I have 
not——perhaps you arearelation? I’m sorry I’ve 
spokon so freely.” 

Wilson rushed from the house. 
tempt to define his feelings. 

A few days after the preceding conversation, Wil- 
son rose early and wandered forth alone. 

There are some men, who, in the traffic of busi- 
ness, become hardened against the influence of their 
earlier feelings. Time and circumstances remould 
their characters, and wear away from their minds 


We shal) not at- 


| the impressions and inexperience of youth. They 


attach importance to objects only as they relate to 
their present or future interests, and find nothing of 
the past to cherish or regret. Others, on the con- 
trary, look back upon the distant scenes of their boy - 


hood, with sensations which become richer and more 
delightful as they advance inage. Theoccurrences 
around them are devoid of every value, when com- 
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pared with those which have fled away forever, and 
they treasure up undisturbed in the depths of their 
hearts, tastes for pleasure they can no longer enjoy, 
and affections for otjects who have passed irrevoca- 
bly away. Wilson wasof the latterclass. Although 
he had been absent for years, and mingled in remcte 
society, and engaged in adventures which had noth- 
ing in them to keep alive his associations, yet, as he 
went forth on this lovely morning, perhaps his sensa- 
tions were as lively while dwelling on the incidents 
of long vanished time, as if he had but recently 
heard the well-remembered voice he best loved, and 
felt the gentle pressure of the hand whose touch 
thrilled through him with a strange rapttre which 
had never been repeated or forgotten. A short walk 
brought him toa rich grassy meadow, overshadowed 
by many large trees in full foliage, and used as a place 
of sepulture. It was yet early, and the silence of the 
dead wasunbroken but by the sound of his own step, 
and the warblings of a bright bird, that. careless 
of human wo, sat pluming its golden feathers up- 
on a sunny branch, and filled the air with ever 
varying and delicious music. 

As he walked among the graves of the unknown, 
and perchance long forgotten beings around, and 
read inscriptions of names first noticed above their 
mouldering remains, the fleetness and vanity of 


life chilled his heart, and pity for the crowd who|]} 


slumbered beneath his feet, once radiant with hope 
and health, and, perhaps, beautiful as she over whose 
tomb he came now to mourn. The direction which 
he had received, soon guided him to the wished for 
spot. It wasin@n obscure corner of the meadow, 
upon a green hill that sloped gently to the rising sun. 
Long grass, bent down with heavy dew drops, grew 
upon the turf, beneath which rested one, without 
whom, the clear light, and the fragrant air, and all 
the charms of life, were to him scarcely preferable 
to the shadows that hid her own once loveiy and be- 
loved image. A plain slab of white marble met his 
eyes. It bore simply the name of Marion Sterling.—- 


As he stopped by the mound which weighed upon the |} 


bosom once so fraught with pure and happy affec- 
tions, his grief mastered the manliness of age and 
experience, and tears dropped down upon the uncon- 
scious grass, unheeded by her for whom they fell. 

“Dear, dear Marion,” broke from his lips. 

It was all that found utterance. The rest of his 
heavy feelings sunk down into the deep ré&tesses of 
his heart, buried in silence, and too deep for language. 
A slight noise arrested his attention. He lifted up 
his eyes towards a youth whose features bore sostri- 
king a resemblance to her who then filled his thoughts 
that, in the excited state of his imagination, he star- 
ted with a doubt of their reality. He was, how- 
ever recalled to his reason by the voice in which 
the stranger addressed him. 

“You knew my mother, sir?” 

“Your mother! Was Mrs. Sterling your mother? 
Then I speak to Charles Sterling,” and he seized his 
hand, and pressed it to his lips. 

“That is indeed my name,” replied the youth with 
some surprise. ‘May I inquire whoit is who seems 
so much interested in our unfortunate family, and so 
well acquainted with one whom certainly he never 
could have seen before?” 

‘First tell me,” inquired Wilson, whom this singu- 
lar coincidence had, in some measure, diverted from 
his melancholy train of meditations, “do you apply 
the term unfortunate to your present situation or to 

our past history?” | 

“To both,” sald the youth. mother’s fate 
seemed equalled in misery only by mine. She died 
of a broken heart, and I see tittle more remaining 
for me. My friends, out of the wreck of our family 
fortunes, saved only sufficient to complete my edu- 
oation. J have endeavoured in vain to procure oc- 
cupation here, and shall soon embark fora distant 
clime, perhaps never toreturn. The station to which 
Iam ordered is sickly, and I havea presentiment that 
I am bidding my Native country farewell forever. It 
was with these forebodings that I came to visit my 
mother’s grave. Thank heaven, she rests in peace, 
ignorant of the anguish that agitates my bosom.” 

“But why so much anguish,” inquired Wilson, “in 
going abroad to seek your fortane in the great world? 


Thousands have done so, and returned with wealth 
and honor; but, perhaps you have relations?” 

«No, sir; none for whom I have any affection.” 

“Friends, perhaps?” 

“T have a friend ——— 

He stopped. A slight glow came over his face. 
It passed away and left his features pale and firtn.— 
Wilson thought he looked strangely like his mother. 

“It is foolish to speak of it,” he continued; **but I 
have nothing to conceal. I love, no matter how deep- 
ly, one who is rich and above me. It were vain and 
cruel to make her share my poverty. I shall see her 
once again for the last time. But may I know why 
you interest yourself thus in my behalf?” 

“You shall know indeed. Iam under heavy ob- 
ligations to your mother. My name is Wilson. You 
may have heard her speak of me——” 

“Wilson?” interrupted Sterling, “Charles Wilson 
from the East Indies?” 

same.” 

‘“*My dear Sir,” exclaimed Sterling, all his feathres 
lighted up with surprise and joy; ‘indeed I have 
heard of you, My mother gave me a letter upon 
her death-bed, charging me, if ever I should meet 
you, to give it into your own hands. I have this 
morning accidentally taken it from my drawer, as I 
arranging my thingsfcr sea. [tis here.” 

- Wilson seized it with a reeling brain. It was 
faintly and tremblingly traced, and contained a small 
curl of hair, with these words:— 
“You bade me, when last we parted, if ever I] 
‘wished a friend, to remember you. ‘The world is 
‘changed much since that night when I wounded 
‘your feelings at my father’s house, by a feigned in- 
‘difference. It avails little now that 1 am willing to 
‘confess it. My husbardis dead; my fortune spent; 
‘when you read this, I myself shall be in my grave; 
‘there remains, therefore, no reason for me to deny, 
‘that from the moment Isaw, I lovedyou. Forgive 
‘me—be a friend to my boy—heaven bless you! 
Marron.” 

It would be superfluous to continue the narrative. 
Sterling was Wilson’s heir.—N. Y. Mirror. 


HEBREW MELODY. 


BY MRS. BROOKS. 

** Come, sweep the harp! one thrilling rush 

Ofall that warmed its chords to song, 
And then the strains for ever hush, 

That oft have breathed its wires along! 
The ray is quenched that lit our mirth, 

The shrine is gone that claimed the prayer; 
And exiles o’er the distant earth, 

How can we wake the carol there! 


One sigh, my harp! and then to sleep, 
For all that loved thy song have flown, 
Why should’st thou lonely vigils keep, 
Forsaken, broken, and alone? 
Let this sad murmur be thy last, 
Nor e’er again in music swell; 
Thine hours of joyousness are past, 
And thus we sever; fare thee well!” 


THE ESSAYIST. 


For the Philadelphia Album. 
LITERARY MEN. 


|’ More than once have we seen the charge prefer- 
red against this country, that its literary men, instead 
of being properly supported and encouraged, were 
suffered to pine away in obscurity; and die of penury 
and neglect. Ina certain degreethis istrue. Men 
of literary habits and of genius are sometimes neglect- 
ed,if not oppressed. Numerous instances might be 
quoted to prove this assertion. On the other hand, 
there are always one or two writers who be- 
come popular, and arethe lions of the day. These 
reap an abundant harvest of fame, as well as of more 
substantial emolument. One thing is certain—a 
majority ofmen of genius have intermingled with 


wardness of character, which, in a great measure, 
unfit them for the dispositions of the rest of mankind. 


ding resources for obtaining either power or wealth, 
which the low minded and mercenary practice.— 
| The eagle flight of genius is not always coupled with 


that qaality an eccentricity of disposition and way- |jimbued with a thirst of fame, more powerful than an 


They cannot resort to petty mahw@uvres and degra- | 


the insidious and covert character so necessary to a 
wavering politician. Men of integrity, mind, and 
judgment, seldom fail to attain the eminence for 
which they have been fitted by nature, when eve 
energy is devoted to this ulcimatum. There are fre- 
quent exceptions to this rule, but they grow, rather 
out of the erratic, thanthe regular course of destiny. 
Perseverance and industry, are as indispensable to a 
literary man in the furtherance of his designs, as to 
the laborious husbandman or mechanic. An indi- 
vidual who possesses a transcendant mind will find 
himself mistaken if he thinks the world will applaud 
and worship him, if his indolence and arrogance are 
only equalled by his intellect. It is this conceit that 
often acts with deleterious power upon the prosperi- 
ty ofthe children of genius. Arrogating to themselves 
peculiar properties of intellect, they estimate the 
rest of the human kind as a more inferior order of be- 
ings, and consequently disregard the courtesies of 
life and the proper mode for their own advancement. 
We admit that powerful friends, family-influence 
and other propitious circumstances, aside from indi. 
vidual merit, tend, materially, even in this republi- 
can government, to give eclat to a literary character. 
It is frequently men who come forward under auspi- 
ces of this kind, who are pushed into popularity and 
receive the plaudits of the ignorant and the interest- 
ed. We do not wish to decry the pretensions of Ji- 
terary men who now are floating along the current 


know many who enjoy high places in the eye of the 
world, we know several in humble life who better de- 
serve them. Let us examine for a moment the his- 
tory of some of our literary characters. There is 
Percival, who asa poet, has long stood at the head 
of American writers. For several years his reputa- 
tion has been of the most elevated character. Yet 
his habits of life are of so peculiar a nature that the 
supposition has been more than once made, as to his 
occasional derangement. Instead of endeavoring as 
some others have done, to climb into power on the. 
shoulders of his reputation as a poet, he has pur- 
sued a Course precisely opposite; and if we mistake 
not, has been compelled to resort to the most labori- 
ous literary drudgery, to obtain the common neces- 
saries of life. Percival isa man of extensive acquire- 
ments, andit is probable the emanations his of intel- 
lect, in point of real poetic thought and imagery, are 
eclipsed by those of nv man living. ‘T'here is Willis, 
too; although his day is rapidly going by, still for so 
young a writer, his reputation is superlative. The 
longest of his poems does not contain more than one 
or two hundted lines, and yet he has, among literary 
pretenders, been the lionofthe day. Heis, unques- 
tionably, a young man of delicate and chaste imagi- 
nation, and refined mind, but he lacks energy and 
originality, and sooner or later will sink into merited 
oblivion. Of Bryant and Brooks, we think far less 
than of Percival and Willis. Neither of them pos- 
sess Capacious minds, nor has either of them produ- 
ced a single poem that does honor to American geni- 
us. ‘Tobe sure, we have read with pleasure, seve- 
ral pretty, agreeable productions, but they, like 
bubbles upon the great stream of time, will glisten 
and distend for a moment, then sink into forgetful. 
ness. Halleck’s Fanny, and Marco Bozzaris, are ve- 
ty well done, but some of the later productions of: 
this writer derogate much from his character asa po- 
et. The lines headed * Forget me not” inthe At. 
Jantic Souvenir, and the ** Field of Grounded arms,” 


for all this, Halleck is really one of the favorite chil. 
dren of genius, and we have no doubt, he will one 
day, place on record that which shall entail distin- 
guished honor upon his name. There are seyeral 


future occasion. We would, however, saya word 
here relative to the pursuits of literature in general. 
Nothing is perhaps more deleterious to the prospects 
of a young and intelligent individual, than to become 


ambition for independence. Literary life and litera- 
ry avocations, totally unfit a man for that disposition’ 
for business, which is indispensable to the acquisi- 
tion of wealth. Thus it is, that poetry and 

verty have become almost synonymous. The 
man of fine feelings, and poetical constitution, takes 


of time in the zenith of their glory, but whilst we - 


inthe Legendary, are absolutely disgraceful. Yet 


other excellent writers whom we shall notice on a. 
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more delight in the accumulation of fame than in the 
pursuits of domestic life, and in the cultivation of so- 
cial intercourse. His disposition becomes thought- 
full and quiet, and apparently morose; and whilst he 
is pointed at as one ofthe children of song, he is,ina 
measure, considered misadapted to the more merce- 
nary and business-like transactions of life. It is, 
therefore, we should almost estimate it a curse if one 
of our sons was imbued merely with sufficient inspi- 
ration to render him thirsty of fame, without suffi- 
cient power of mind to startle the world to worship 
and applaud its revelations. GC. 
Boston, April 10th, 1829. 


CABINET. 


JOSEPH DENNIZ. 

John E. Hall, Esq. has published a sketch of the 
life of Joseph Dennie, from which we learn that he 
was born in Boston on the 30th of August, 1768.— 
His father was a respectable merchant of that city. 
In 1784, our author was placed ina compting-house, 
which he soon left, resumed his studies, and finally 
graduated at Harvardin 1790. He left Alma Ma- 
ter with no very kindly feelings, and we presume 
there was but very little congeniality between the 
austere discipline of a college, and the convivial pro. 
pensities of Dennie. 
the law at Charlestown, New-Hampshire, the same 
year, and was duly admitted to the bar; but appears 
to have been disgusted at the outset, by a plain mat- 
ter of fact judge, who could not discover the object 
of a speech which the young advocate pronounced 
before him, so profusely were the powers of rhetoric 
scattered. ‘This discomfiture,—and it is such as is 
encountered by most beginners, who attempt to sore 


“beyond the regions of common sense—had an evi- 


dent effect upon the delicate mind of Dennie, and he 
declared it would: be the last time that he would at- 
tempt to batter down a stone wall with roses. How 
long he remained at Charleston is not known. He 
removed to Walpole, where he opened an office for 
a short time, and inthe Spring of 1795 he went to 
Boston, and endeavored to establish a weekly paper, 
under the title of the Tablet. This paper was first 
poblished on the 19th of May, and terminated on the 


Ith of August. Disappointed in this project, he|} 


returned to Walpole, and edited the Farmer’s Muse- 
um, in which he commenced his essays, entitled The 
Lay Preacher. He became dissatisfied with the 
conduct of the proprietors of the Museum towards 
him, and in 1799 he removed to Philadelphia, in con- 
sequence of being appointed private secretary to 
Mr. Pickering,then Secretary of State. This sta- 
tion he held until the memorable dispute between 
the president and his secretaries. in the following 
year. His first care was now to liquidate the debts 
which he owed, when he left New-Hampshire. On 
the 3d of January, 1801, he issued the first number of 
the Port Folio, which, under his auspices, tended 
more to the dissemination of a correct taste in litera- 
ture, than any periodical published on the continent 
of America at that period. Hedied January 7, 1812, 
and ‘* owed to friendship the last repose of his mor- 
tal remains,” a striking illustration ofhis own humo- 
rous remark;—*‘ To stidy with a view of becoming 
an author by profession in America, is a prospect of 
no less flattering promise than to publish among the 
Esquimaux an essay on the delicacy of taste, or to 
found an acadeiny of sciences in Lapland.” He was 
buried in the burial ground of St. Peter’s Church in 
Philadelphia, and John Quincy Adams wrote the in- 
scription for the monument over his grave. Few 
authors have been as fortunate in the acquisition of 
fame as Dennie; for when we examine upon how 
slight a security it depends, the wonder arises how 
it was acquired. His literary labours may be brief- 
ly enumerated. Theyconsist of the Lay Preacher, 
about twelve numbers of a paper entitled the Farra- 

, and his editorial paragraps in the Port Folio, for 
. confined himself to paragraphs, and depended, in 
a great degree, on the contributions of correspon- 
dents, and foreign journals, to fill his paper. His 
reading was various but not profound, and blest with 
a retentive memory, he did not soon forget what ‘he 
read. He was @ Convivialist, possessed ofa fine flow 


He commenced the study of 


of animal spirits, and great colloquial powers, by 
which meahs, all that he knew appeared to the best 
advantage. He was looked upon asan oracle, and 
listened to by auditors predisposed to be delighted. 
This is a great point gained, for under such circum- 
stances a man may talk sheer nonsense with impuni- 
ty. Dennie had managed to draw a little world 
around him, and he was the sun that gave it light, 
and quickened it into vitality. Such being the case, 
it would have been ungrateful not to have worshipped 
the sun, as blindly as a Peruvian, in his age of dark- 
ness. Those who were charmed with his conversa- 
tion, and loved him for his virtues, were zealous in 
his praise; and as he had written something that me- 
litec encomium, none cared to examine whether or 
not the encomium was proportionate to his merit.— 
This influence has passed away, and Dennie’s lite- 
rary character is now to be ascertained from the Ja- 
bors of his pen, alone, and his admirers have reason 
to fear that time, far from increasing, will greatly 
diminish its lustre. Phil. Mon. Mag. 


(Forthe Philadelphia Album.) 


MAKING LOVE. 
Did’s. ever Jove Alethia? When agirl 
And your young heart with untrained impulses, 
Gush'd like a limped fountain, and your eye, 
And voice, and ali the living things 
That paipitate, thrill’d with a sudden glow 
At some young creature’s kiss—-did’st never love? 


Indeed Alethia? Call your memories back, 
And with them call up childish innocence, 
And virgin purity, and earlier thought! 
Remember when some blue-eyed urchin threw 
His fondling arms around you, and poured out 
All hisuntutor’d heart?) ‘Think now Aleth—? 


And you have never loved then! So dark-eyed 
And deep emotioned, and so beautiful, 
And yet have never loved? Why sweet Aleth— 
When your eyes glistened, and your soul was sad, 
When your heart throbbed, and your white Bosom heav’d, 
Has never one fond thought stole oer your heart, 
And melted it to rills of tenderness? 
Bethink you when young Harold touch’d his lyre, 
And wove for youa song so eloquent 
That your sweet sister wish’d for Harold’s sake, 
Thatshe might be Alethia, and when | 
Praised the youth's numbers, and then urged bis suit, 
Then did’st not love Alethia? 

“ Not a whit 
Most eloquent inquisitor, not 1! 


Why what acallous heart thou hast Aleth—, 
I will forego thy company, for now 

As I gaze into thy dark eyes, ana dwell 

On ali the red enchantments of that lip, 

I shall forget my manhood, and bow down 
As did the haughty Antony of old 

To amere woman—a fantastic girl! 

Nay do not cul that pretty lip again, 

Itisa woman's lip, not made for scorn— 

And thy dark eye too! why Aleth— for shame, 
It flashes like a —diamond—thy cheek, 

Gods what a gush is there! My dear Aleth— 

I cannot help but kiss thee now. indeed 
Thine anger is the most bewitching thing 
That ere lent fire to beauty, and thy lips 

Are like twin lightnings melting all the soul, 
Oh that my life were bound up in a kiss, 
That we might live and die in eestacy. 

l cannot stay to watch thine anger now, 

But when we meet again—oh when we meet 
Hours will be minutes and as kisses fleet. 


ROMEO. 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 22, 1829. 


Wretchedness.— An adequate idea of the wretchedness and 
misery of a great portion of the human family, cannot be con- 
ceived but by visiting the huts of the poor, and gazing for a 
moment intothe cells of iniquity, In large cities like this, 
there are perlieus and corners concealed by their privacy, 
fiom the general worid, to contemplate’the inmates of which, 
the heart would grow sick, and the feelings revolt with dis- 
gust, at the debased and fa}!cn condition of human nature,— 
A wayward curiosity has, during the past week, led us to a 
scrutiny of thiskind. We have wandered fora few moments 
among squalidity and infamy, scanning features that were 
once beautiful, now distorted with intemperance; and gathering 
from the lips of shame, tales of former reputation, villainy and 


‘misfortune, of present dishonor, ruin and disgrace. It wasina 
narrow alley situated in the lower part of the city, that we met 
the wreck of what was once a young and beautiful female.-- 
Her face struck us as one we had seen in our youthful hours— 
we hesitated a moment, but from the sad and wo-stricken ap- 
pearance of the individual we addressed her, She recognized 
usimmediately, and would fain have retreated from our ob- 
servation. After some little conversation she acknowledged 
she was indeed the being who once called expressions of ad- 


miration from many a burning lip. ‘ Alas,” she continued, 
“whatamI now.” few moments more and she told her 


tale of wretchedness, It was a parallel to thousands already 
given to the world, and exciting in the reader a momentary 
thrillof anguish, We need not tell it here. A victim to be- 
tray’d confidence and a callous world, she dwelt ina state of 
penury the most abject, ani coveted death as a blessing. Af- 
ter counselling herto some other mude of life, and tendering 
her all the relief in our power we left her. A little further 
on we entered a cellar around the door of which was congre- 
gated a throng of bloated and ferocious countenances. Sitting 
ata table in this place blacks and whites were promiscuously 
mingled. The former, it is true, were composed of the igno- 
rantand vulgar, but occasionally might be discovered a melan- 
choly exception. Some broken merchant, a victim to drink, 
who from the force of circumstances and the horrors of des- 
pair, had sunk to the very lowest ebbof ignominy. Curses, 
imprecations and half insane ebullitions of drunkenness, min- 
gled with thick vapors of these haunts of poverty and shame. 
Filth, rags and victuals were promiscuously thrown together. 
We turred away with sorrow at the extent of human degrada- 
| tion, unfit at the moment to prosecute our researches, Yet 
evenamid these dens of infamy how much purity of heart 
might be brought to light, and how much moral good effected 
by magnanimous persevering and high-h@ated philanthropy. 
How many might be saved from the gulf of death and from the 
pit ofeternal ruin by the angelic whisperings of some lover of 
his kind. Wehave often marve! ed w.ilstccntemplating the 
depths ofcrime and the horrors ‘of infamy that there were 
comparatively so few who hurried theinselves away from a 
world, of whose members they formed the most despicable 
jjportion. Suicide when committed under circumstances of 
this character, should be viewed with complacency and regret, 
for it requires either an apathetic disposition, cr an elevated 
} iin to bear the depths of human misery rather than * fly to 
evils that we know not of.” 


Cutholic Disabilities --The following schedule of the priva- 
tions which Catholics are induced to suffer in consequence 
of their religious opinions, is taken from a New-York paper. 

“A Cathie Peercannot sit and vote in the House of Peers; 
nora Catholic commoner in the House of Commons; a Catho- 
lic Priest cannot celebrate marriage between two Protestants, 
nor between a Protestant and a Catholic, unless already marri- 
ed by a Protestant, undera penalty of 500/., a Catholic can- 
not be Lord High Chancellor, or Keeper or Commissioner of 
the Great Seal; nor Master or Keeper of the Rolls; nor a Jus- 
tice of the King’s bench, or of the Common Pleas; nora Baron 
of the Exchequer; nor Attorney or Solicitor General; nor King’s 
Sergeant at law; nor a member of the King’s Council; nor 
a Master in Chancery; nor a Chairman of Sessions for the 
county of Dublin; nor Counsel to the Commissioners of Re- 
venue; nor the Recorderofa Gity or Town; nor an Advocata 
in Spiritual Courts; nor a Sheriff of a County, City or Town, 
nor Sub-Sheriff, he cannot be Lord Lieutenant, Lord Deputy, 
or other Governour of Ireland; Lord High Treasurer, or Lord 
ofthe Treasury; Governor of a County, or Privy Counseller, 
Post Master Genert!, Chincellor of the Exchequer, or Secre- 
tary of State; Vice Treasurer, Teller or Cashier of tie Exche- 
quer; Keeper of the Privy seal, or Auditor General; Provost or 
Fellow of Dublin University; Lord Mayor or Alderman of a 
corporate City or Town; he cannot be a member ofa Parish 
Vestry; or bequeath any sum of money, or any lands for the 
maintenance ofa clergviman, the support ofa Chapel or School; | 
in corporation towris, Catholics are uniformly excluded from 
Grand Juries.” 

Who, after reading this, except he be a narrow minded bi- 

got, will marvel at the daring and desperate acts which have 

been committed by this religious sect in Ireland! Who, we — 
exclaim, will wonder at the excitement which the most trifling 
circumstance calculated to deteriorate from religious liberty, 
(as evidenced in the recent attempt tocheck the mail,) produ- 
ces in this country. It is our blessing and our boast, that 
here a child may offer up incense to his God upon the sacred 
altar on which his forefather’s sacrificed. Here, we can bow 
down as we list withont being restricted from the dignit es of 
man and the privileges of freemen. Yet in England, notwith- 
standing, some of the most eloquent and high-minded of bh: r 
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orators have advocated the cause of Catholic emancipation 
still the adherents of that sect have been galled to the com- 
mission ofabhorrent excesses in a vain attempt to recover 
their religious independence. At this Crisis something of a 
conciliatory nature must be done. The people have been ele. 
vated to the tiptoe of expectation by hopes that have celusive 
ly been held cut, and they will scarcely be clisappointed with 
impunity. 


Mechanics.—Our friend Whittier has commenced a series 
of letters ‘to the young mechanics of New-England.” The 
first one has appeared In the Manufacturer, and is written 
with spirit and intelligence. The following is a paragraph. 


‘Franklin has given you a lesson, rich with salutary in- 
struction. Toil, unremitied and zealous toil; severe, search- 
ing and untiring thought, occupied both his mind and his bo- 
dy. You, whohaveread his memoirs—and who has not?— 
have only tocontrast your own situation with that of this per- 
persevering mechanic. Imagine to yourselves, the rudely 
dressed and ungainly boy wending his way, homeless and pen- 
nyless through the streets of Philadelphia, Look again, and 
how is he changed! The uw aterials of his greatness, arranged, 
and strengthened by years of painful exertion, have burst forth 
in all their splendour. He hascalied about him the elements 
of the storm, and made, as it were, a plaything of the light- 
ning. Kings, at the head of natjons, are doing homage to his 
genius. The proudest, and the loveiiest of Earth, the terrible 
in war, andthe mighty in council, are bending like worship- 
pers at the shrine of his Intellect. 

Romantic asthis may seem, there was nothing of romance 
or poetry in the temperament of Franklin. He indeed sought 
out new paths, and looked deep into the phenomena of nature, 
and character of man—but it was no flight of his imagination 
that overlooked the false and limited boundary of science.— 
It was the fixed glance ofan inquisitive, but disciplined mind. 


THE RIVALS OF ESTE AND OTHER POEMS 
By Mr. and Mrs. Brooks. 


The first poem in this volume, entitled “The Rivals of Este,” 
occupies about thirty pages, and is from the pen of Mrs. Brooks. 
The measure of its composition is irregular, imitative of By- 
ron’s Bride of Abydos, the story is rather a fragment than a 
regular narrative, and its entire developement is left to the 
imagination of the reader. As the production of a female, it 
is a powerful effort, containg many vigorous passages, and apt 
poetical images. We do not think the adoption of a measure 
so irregular, happy; neither can we applaud the disconnected 
characterof the tale. It requires an extraordinary genius to 
give a sufficient degree of interest to this kind of verse, and 
none of modern memory have succceded, if we except Byron 
and Shelley. . 


The scene of this poem is in Italy, and though it embraces 
no accurate delineation of nature, several of its passages are 
imbued with the delicious richness of an Italian spring. The 
opening stanza runs thus, and is, as will be noticed, in the 
manner of Byron’s— 


“Know ye the land of the cypress and myrtle.” 


« 'Tis night where the deep wave of ocean is rushing, 
*Tis night where the breezes of evening swell, 
*Tis night where the flowrets are silently blushing 
Unseen by the bright eyes that love them so well ; 
Ah! now is the shadowy hours of feeling, 
When joy wakes to revel, and sorrow to weep ; 
And hark! where their wild mingled murmurs are stealing, 
An echo repl.es to the wail of the deep!” 


Similarities of this kind should have been avoided by a mind 
possessing so much originality as thatof Mrs. Brooks. How- 
ever distinct may be the general merits and character of a 
production, when it commences in the same manner asa poem 
widely distinguished and popular, the general reader is apt to 
consider the whole production either an imitation or a plagia- 
rism. Youngas this country is in poetical literature, nothing 
will have so deleterious an effect upon its future interests as 
to find our aspiring and popular writers following in the wake 
of some British Minstrel. Let us depend exclusively upon 
our own resources in matters of this kind, and we shall win 
far more creditintheend. There is at this momenta suflicien- 
cy of poetical stamina in the country to win distinction and 
applause even from foreign criticism; but if our best poets, in- 
stead of pursuing a new track in the haunts of the muses, fol- 
low up those which have been already trodden with success by 
others, we fear the day is stil] remote when our Iaurel wreath 
shall be green and immortal. . ; 

We do not make these observations from any invidious mo- 


tive in regard to the production before us. Its fair authoress 


his already risen high in the estimation of every true admirer 
of song, and the ‘Rivals of Este,” if not calculated to vie 
with such productions as ‘Lalla Rookh,’ and the ‘Corsair,’ 
will certainly add in no inconsiderable degree, to a justly ac- 


quired reputation. Here is a passage, for example that flows 
well from the pen of a woman: 


“Oh baffled love! thine, thine the power, 
To sorrow o’er the mightest hour: 
In vain, in vain we join the throng, 
Where mirth and music swell along; 
Some lingering note recalls the strain 
That will not wake for us again, 
Deep in the bosom slumbering, 
Through many an hour of earthly strife, 
Some reckless touch awakes the string, 
And all the phantom starts to life; 
And still when scarce a midnight breath, 
Disturbs the mimic rain of death, 
How purely true the tear we pay, 
To ali forever passed away! 
How bleeds the bosom in its truth, 
O’er the young idol of its youth! 


To illustrate the similarity which exists between the char- 
acter of this poem, and those of some of Byron’s, we will take 


the fol 


lowing portrait. It is that of one of the 


rivals, and 


bears a strong coincidence to he dark © .tured Lara, so elo- 


quently Gescribed in the poem of that name: 


‘Yet who was he? no honors shone 
Where sullen hate had marked her own; 
Yet well they reck that measured port 
Was nurtured in a princely court: 

Some whispered of a pilgrim knight 
That held each frolic revel light; 

While others, older in the art, 

That earth so well can teach the heart, 
That lessor, bitter in its truth, 

Torend the magic veil of youth— 

And read within the roses glow 

How sharp the thorns that sleep below— 
Such, in his form essayed to trace 

The remnant of a noble race; 

Their fortunes all unknown; *twere best, 
Perchance, for some, that thus they rest. 
It was atale of mght and blood; 

But who had fought, or fall’ n, or stood? 
Deserted why their battlement? 
Or why their waving banner rent? 

Some might the mystery reveal, 

But daggers too a lip can seal; 

Why babbling from a tattler bear, 
When steel can put a signet there? 

More wise, perchance, the tale unsaid, 
Too many now had sunk or fled. 

All idly did the sun-rays fall 

Upon their silent, roofless hall— 

The grass-grown hearth forgot its glow; . 
Where was the banquets genial flow? 
Ruin had well achieved her mark, 

The lordly pile rose frowning, dark— 
And nought across the murky air 

Awoke oue sleeping echo there, | 

Save asthe night-bird flapped her wing 
Above the cold and mouldering— 

Or the wild tempest in its power 

Swept darkly round the vine-clad tower; 
Then, when the thunder-crash of heaven 
Adown the mountain brow was driven, 
The turrets trembled to the shock, 

And through their aisles the murmurs broke, 
In hollow and unearthly tone, 

Like some departed spirit’s moan.” 


Another passage, and we have done with the Rivals of Este. 
It is'decriptive of a conflict between the rivals, and is equal to 


the best passages of the most gifted writers, 


tire:-— | 


“Yet see! what sabre sweeps hefore him? 
What eye of fire is flashing o’er him? 
Borne on the fury of the fight, 

With hostile front they now unite— 

It was the grapple fierce and strong, 

Of deep and unforgiven wrong; 

The clasp of injury and hate, 

Above the ruins they create: 

With arm to arm, and breast to breast, 
Unyielding, motionlessthey rest— 
But frowning brow, and swelling vein, 
The tlose, more close, convulsive strain, 
The lip compressed, the gathering glow 
Told struggle desperate below— 

Nor shout, nor shriek, nor taunting word, 
Nor curse, nor agony, was heard; 

Till wavering, reeling toand fro, 
Together bound, down, down they go, 
Headlong upon the ground below. 

More turious grew the combat then, 

As either strove to rise again; ~ 

The sabre steel] Gashed quick between, 


We copy it en. 


Skilful to fathom o- to screen; 

Till false for once—and from the side 
Of Este gushed the crimson tide. 
“Now yield”— 


“No, never!” Este said— 
And as the sullen words he sped, 
_ His nerveless hand essayed to grasp 
The steel that trembled in his clasp; 
In vain—the cold drops on his brow— 
{n this dark hour it failed him now; 
Prostrate on earth, he looked to heaven, 
' There did he hope to be forgiven! 
Oh how desponds the parting soul, 
As memory spreads her blackened roll! 
No cry for mercy crossed the air-- 
That gurgling gasp might seem despair, 
Or checkless burst of mortal pain; 
Or if attempt of words in vain— 
Tocry, to do, or save, orsay, 
In the death rattle died away. 


With many of the lesser poems in this volume by Mrs. Brooks, 
our readers are already acquainted. Some of them embody 
sweet and delightful poetry—others appear to have been has- 


lily written, and do not evidence any striking beauties of 
thought or expression. 


We now come to the productions of James G. Brooks, Esq. 
The longest of them is entitled “Genius,” and if we mistake 
not, was some two or three years since delivered before the 
Phi Beta Kappa Association. On the merits of: this perform- 
ance is founded the basis of Mr, Brooks’ reputation. It is 
written in a vigorous and manly strain, and affords a delight- 
ful contrast to the puerile mode of composition in which too 
many of our young authors indulge. We have transferred 
the latter portion of it to our last page. A large portion of the 
other pieces have appeared in the newspapeys, over the sig- 
nature of Florio. They are the hasty offspring of idle hours, 
and should not be tried in the hottest ordeal of criticism. We 
have ever esteemed Mr. Brooks as a poet, more for the early 
evidences he gave of the possession of a lofty intellect than 
for the ephemeral praise which has been lavished upon his boy- 
ish effusions. He is, no doubt, capable of attaining a high 
place in the temple of fame. At the present moment, we 
think his reputation quite commensurate with his deserts, and 
onlymarvel that one so well gifted should not have placed a 
more lasting testimony of genius in the temple of immortali- 
ty. We are glad that he has collected his productions together 
in a tangible shape—coupled with those of his intelligent part- 
ner, they cannot but form a highly attractive volume, and one 
which should be in the possession of every admirer of song. 
We, therefore, cheerfully recommend this book to the attention 
of our readers, as one calculated, for many reasons, to attract 
their notice. 


‘THEATRICAL. 


The Chesnnt street Theatre has been tolerably well attended 
during the past week. Hamblin, in our opinion, far excels 
Wallack asa tragedian. We were struck with the following 
just remarks in reference to Hamblin, in a New-York paper. 


“In our enumeration and classification of actors in our 
country, we should at this time assign to Mr. Hambiin the 
third place. _Mr. Forrest and Mr. Booth are certainly his su- 
periors. In grace of movement he is equal to the former, and 
superior to the latter; in energy of feeling inferior to both; in 
physical energy far beneath the une, ani, at best, only ona le- 
vel with the other. Of hisdefects of feature nove is so Obyi- 
ous asthe diminutivenessand want of expression of his eyes.— 
They send forth no lightning emanations from the soul; but 
are seldom seen, and only when he has approached the near- 
est to his audience. . Intlexibility of countenance is another 
one of his natural deficiences; i this respect he is far surpass. 
ed by both the actors whom we have named as his superiors, 
The emotions ofhis sou! do not display themselves in the lines 
of his face; they move but little and present the same combi. 
nations, whether it is anger or fear, or jealousy, that he is ce. 
picting. 

But to counterbalance these hindrances of nature, he has ma. 
ny excellencies. His passion is natural,—-except when the 
length of a speech causes him to supply the place of feeling by 


makes too often the case. His gestures are at once easy and 
dignified, except during the whirlwind of passion, when ht is 
apt to throw his arms about with unscemly v olence. His ar- 
titudes are appropriate and graceful,--except that he some 
times starts into them with two great vehemence, and some- 
times (which is a consequence ofthe other) ‘listends his feet 
so widely asto make his position uncomfortable, which, of 
course, destroys its beauty. Weplace Mr. Hamblin third in 
our classification; hut there is amuch greatar distance between 
him and Mr. Booth, than between Mr. Booth aud Mr. For- 
rest.” é 


A Grand Fancy Ballis announced to take place at this 
theatre in the course of a few days. | 


effort, which the nature of the malady we have already named 
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BRIEF AMEICAN STORIES, | 


For the Philadelphia Album. 
CLARA WILLIS. 

I shall never forget Clara Willis—her beauty, her 
gentleness, and her destiny. She was eighteen when | 
became acquainted with her, and never was J more 
fascinated with a human being. We had known each 
other a long time, by uame and recognition, but this 
night I was introduced to her father’s house and Cla- 


-ra’ssociety. At thattimel was a giddy young man, 


and more fond of female associates than of my stu- 
dies. I employed every art and effort to.render my- 
self agreeable to Clara, and on retiring my compa- 
nion flattered me with my success. However, from 
that time 1 was a frequent visiter at Clara’s resi- 
dence, and insinueted myself by every possible means 
into her affections. Though young, I nevertheless, 
had.the reputation of being extremely inconstant, 
and Clara, despite of her predilections, was parti- 
cularly guarded. I found great difficulty in persua- 
ding her asto the sincerity of my professions, and 
much greater in eliciting from her a proper return. 
Tt was probably six months after my introduction 
that I ventured, in a moment of excitement, to kiss 
her. She chided me severely for my temerity,—I 
apologised, pledged my word not again to offend, 
and was pardoned; after visiting the* house once, 
twice or three timesa week for nearly a year, I found 
my affections completely entangled. Clara did not 
hesitate to express her regard for me, and we looked 
forward to the day ofour marriage. Of a disposi- 
tion naturally jealous, and easily excited, I was fre- 
quently rendered miserable by my fair one’s flippan- 
cy ofobservation. She was a giddy, mirthful crea- 
ture, and her whole life seemed to glide along like a 
clear and limped brook. Nothing troubled her, but 
my occasional disquietude excited by her natural 
freedom of manner, and my pride frequently caused 
me to conceal the anger and jealousy that rendered 
my bosom a place of anguish. Not that I ever en- 
tertained the most remote doubts as to Clara’s affec- 
tions and high sense of honor. IT knew her disposi- 
tion was giddy and volatile. She had becn used to 
much society all her life time, and the nature of my 
business preventing me from visiting her often, others 
on familiar terms with the family frequently called 
upon her. However, my addresses were seriously 
paidto Clara for upwards of two years, and a few 
months more were to elapse and slie would become 
a bride. Iwas ather father’s one evening when a 

entleman named Williams was introduced to me. 

e had resided in New York for the three previous 
years, but before that time, he had been on the most 
intimate terms with the family of Mr. Willis, parti- 
cularly with Clara. He appeared perfectly at home 
there, and upon more than one occasion during the 
evening gave tise to my jealousy. Not wishing to 
appear too fond before strangers, as well as through 
the natural courtesy due upon the occasion, I paid 
no particular attention to Clara. When the even- 
ing was over, Mr. Williams and myself retired toge- 
ther. I soon discovered he was a vain conceited 
coxcomb, but withal, a person of considerable mind, 
and one or two observations led us to speak conjoint- 
ly of Clara. I praised her as a paragon of beauty, 
and he echoed my sentiments. I applauded her mind, 
and he still coincided in my opinions. TI alluded, 
some how or other, to the delicacy which should cha- 
racterise the conduct of females in their intercoursa 
with men. He echoed my opinions, and added, “a 
want of that delicacy is the greatest stain on the 
conduct of Clara Willis.” 1 listened on the tiptoe 
of agony and expectation, and fearful he should dis- 
cover my trepidation, I joined with him in his career 
of defamation. Yes,” he continued, * it is asto- 
nishing, afemale so amiable, and possessing so ex- 
cellent an understanding, should subject herself to 
the caresses of every fool who chooses to fawn up- 
on her.” My heart fainted away within me, as I 
breathed out *‘it is strange!” Williams resumed.— 
‘¢When I resided in Philade!phia I visited Clara Willis 
almost every evening. The fact is, 1 was somewhat 
attached tothe gir', and it was really remarkable to 


_ see how devotedly the young creature could love.— 
_°* Maoy and many an hour have I hung upon her lips 


| 


jealousy had rendered me a tyrant, andthe next day 


and have dreamed of no other paradise. But the re- 
fl-ction that others have enjoyed the same priviledge 
was always sufficient to make me dispise her. It is 
now nearly three years since I left this city, and I 
am rejoiced to say Iam entirely cured of my love- 
fit.” I listened incredulously to Williams, and after 
he concluded, told himin plain terms, that he had 
basely slandered Clara Willis. He pretended to pi- 
ty the infirmity with which I was affected, but offered 
to put Clara’s delicacy to the test. Maddened with 
rage and jealousy I challenged him for proof. He 
said he would give it to me the next evening if] 
could contrive to watch himself and Clara without 
her knowledge. It was so arranged. I beheld Wil- 
liams clasp her to his bosom and devour her red lips 
with kisses. I rushed out befure them, pale and 
agitated. Williams retired after a few moments, 
and I poured out imprecations upon the head of her 
IT adored. She wept like a child, and sued for for- 
giveness. In vain, my anger was implacable, my 


I left the city forsome months. On my return I 
found Clara had, out of disappointment and revenge, 
become the wife ofa rich widower, who had made 
her frequent offers. She died almost twelve months 
afterwards. Tothis hourl attribute the careless- 
ness in matters of this kind, to an error of education, 
and whilst | reprobate the practice of kissing as too 
frequently practiced, I, at the same time, acknow- 
ledge I am sometimes more fastidious than I ought 
to be. LEON. 


TIME. 
Oh! Time! upon thy hastening wave, 
How have my changeful transports fled; 
The dreams which young existence gave, 
The rays which Joy around me shed! 
Thelov’d—-the lost-—-oh, where are they? 
Beneath thy cold, ungentle tide! 
Passed, like a summer’s golden day, 
To twitight’s shadowy folds allied. 


Thou hast the soundsof glee, that rung 
Thro’ Being’s young and radiant sky; 
Thou gast the strains that Pleasure sung 
While her gay banners waved on high: 
Thou hast her roses of delight— 

The gladness of her truant wings, 
When to the soul in floods of light 


Throng’d fancy’s wild imaginings. W. G. C. 


‘THE CORRESPONDENT—No 3. 


For the Philadelphia Album. 
TO AMELIA. 


I am pale and emaciated, but still I shall survive 
my present passion. After an intimacy of two years 
I thought it impossible that I could have mistaken 
or misunderstood your character. I thought it im- 
possible that a regard, such as your's seemed, could 
be stifled in the course of a few fleeting weeks.— 
Perhaps blinded by the devotedness of my own folly 
—perhaps deluded by the semblance of a manner 
that blended together all the tenderness and delica- 
cy of the female character, I have been deceived. 
The altars of my soul are yet smoking with the in- 
cense of my sacrifice;—but the memory of the de- 
ceiver must be given to the sea of oblivion. Perhaps it 
is due to yourself that you hereafter consider our in- 
timacy—our plighted vows, (so often uttered beneath 
the clear blue heaven)—the broken sigh of rapture; 
the thrilling kiss of ecstacy—perhaps it is well that 
you consider these as dreams—faded and dissolving 
dreams. The haughty independence of your mind 
and your self-arrogance require it. [ will not taunt 
you with add you have uttered. I will not again bow 
down to you, and invoke yourmercy. Thetimethat 
has elapsed since we met, has probably convinced 
vou that I am not indispensible to your happiness. — 
The task of forgetfulness is doubtless easier than you 
imagined. You possibly now believe there is such 
a thing as second love, and that which you experi- 
enced or pretended to feel in reference to myself, 
wasamere cnildish affair, unbecoming the dignity 
of a high-souled woman. 

_Dream on, Amelia—would to God that your hap- 
piness may be certain. I shall never throw a shad- 
ow Over your path, or curse you iD my indignation. 


You are yet young and passing beautiful. The rose| 


= 
flourishes brightiy upon your cheek, and sunshine 
flashes from your eyes. A few fleeting months and 
even my name will sound like the echo of some for- 
gotten spell in your ears. Other faces and forms 
will float around you, and other voices will pour ad- 
ulation into your heart. Your hand will tremble be- 
neath the pressure of another's, and your bosom di- 
late with exu!tation and with joy. Gradually your 
memory will lose its tender twilight of the past, and 
the bright aspect of the future will spread above you 
its scenes of enchantment. Gradually some clear 
voice will steal with a gentle cadence into your soul, 
—sunshine shall dwell oftener upon your bright fea- 
tures when that voice is heard, and your heart will 
tremble and pant with a feverish excitement ata 
bright look or a gentle expression. Time shall fly 
fast whilst you are in his presence, and hours shall 
creep laggardly away when he is absent. A flush 
will come to your cheek and your lips will be parted 
with strange anxiety when that idle one’s footsteps 
shall tell of his approach. And then you will grow 
guarded in your manner, and cautious lest your lips’ 
warblings should tell your heart’s secret. 
And this is woman!—this is the progress of love! 
Fven then, Amelia, my spirit will hover around you 
like a guardian angel. Even then I will dream of 
our first paradise, and curse the temerity which ef- 
fected our separation. And yet itis strange that so 
soon you could forget me. It is strange that you 
have not written me a line, even if it were but to ex- 
press your indignation. It cannot be possible that 
any fastidious notions of propriety could have pre- 
vented the execution of such a wish, if your heart 
dictated it. No, you are above such cold and caleu- 
lating forbearance. And yet, after all that I have 
so harshly uttered, 1 may be mistaken. You may 
be unwell—a thousand circumstances may have in- 
tervened preventing a response to my letters. The 
hope is delusive, but still it is precious to my soul.— 
O! Amelia,if I have wronged you—if you have dwelt 
sad-eyed and anxious upon my memory—if you have 
invoked courage and pride to sustain you in the hour 
of trial and desolation, forgive me. Surrounded as 
I am by dovbt and uncertainty, the gloomy images 
that my fears conjure up are terrible. None can 
imagine the isolated horrors of a Jonely heart, but 
such as ‘waste their young affections on the des- 
ert.’ A few years since, and an epistle of this 
character, would, to me, have seemed the offspring 
of asickly brain. Alas! may not the mind become 
tinged with an unbecoming effeminacy, when feeling 
predominates over intellect. As age is often inca- 
pable of participating in youthful gaieties, so are the 
unaffected incapable of estimating properly the cur- 
rent of youthful affection, and its consequences. 

Unless I hear from you in some way, I shall not 
again obtrude upon your attention. If you are in- 
censed without a possibility of being appeased, may 
Heaven pour out its choicest blessings upon you. 

In life’s later hcurs, destiny may possibly bring us 
together under more propitious circumstances. 
Whatever may be my fate, my kindliest regards 
are with you. Shou'd you ever need a friend—one 
whose counsels shall be unoperated upon by his own 
personal interests—remember me. . "Till my latest 
respiration [ will not cease to——but it is idle now: 
Again farewell :— 


HAROLD. 
REPOSITORY. 


CHOOSE WISELY THE WIFE OF THY BOSOM. 
Go, my son, said the eastern sage to the young 
Talmor, go forth to the world; be wise in the pur- 
suit of knowledge—be wise in the accumulation of 
riches—be wise in the choice of friends; yet little 
will all this avail thee, if thou choosest not wisely the 
wife of thy bosom. 

When the rulers of the people echo thy savings, 
and the trumpet of fame sounds thy name abroad 
among the vations, more beautiful will the sun ofthy 
glory set, if one bright cloud reflects its brightness, 
and sullied forever will be the splendour of its rays if 
like a dark spot she crosses its surface. } 
Consider this then, my son, and look well to her 


ways whom thou wouldst love; for little will all else 
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avail thee if thou choosest not wisely the companion 
of thy bosom. See yonder the maidens of Tinge.—- 
They deck themselves with the gems of Golconda 
and the roses of Kashmire--themselves more bril- 
liant and beautiful; but ah! take not them to thy bo- 
s0m; Sr the gem will grow dim and the rose wither, 
and nought remain to thee of all thou didst woo and 
win. 

Neither turn thyself to the proud one who vaunts 
herselfon having scanned the pages of Vedas, and fa- 
thomed the mysteries of the holy temple. Woman 
was not born to wield the sceptre, or direct the coun- 
sel; toreveal the mandates of Brama or expound the 
sacred verses of Menu.—Rather be it hers to sup- 
port thee in grief and soothe thee in sickness; to re- 
joice in thy prosperity and cling to thee in adversity: 
Reflect then my son, erethou choosest, and look well 
to her ways whem thou wouldst make the wife of 
thy bosom. 


A wife! what a sacred name; what a responsible 
office! she must be the unspotted sanctuary to which 
wearied men flee from the crimes of the world, and 
feel that no sin dare enter there. A _ wife! she must 
be as pure as spirits around the Everlasting Throne. 
that man may kneel to her, even in adoration, and 
feel no abasement --A wife! she must be the guar- 
dian angel of his footsteps on earth, and guide them 
to Heaven; so firm in virtue that should he for amo- 
ment waver,she can yield him support, and replace 
him upon its firm foundation; so happy in conscious 
innocence, that when from the perplexities of the 
world, he turns to his home, he may never find a 
frown where he sought a smile.—Such my, son, thou 
seekest in a wife; and reflect well ere thou choosest. 


Open not thy bosom to the trifler; repose not thy 
head onthe breast which narseth envy and folly, and 
vanity; hope not for obedience where the passions 
are untamed; and expect not honor from her who ho- 
noreth not the God that made her. 


Though thy place be next to the throne of princes, 
the countenance of royalty beam upon thee-tho’ thy 
riches be as the pearls of Omar, and thy name be ho- 
nored from the east to the west—-littie will it avail 
thee, if darkness, disappointment and strife bea in 
thine own habitation. There must be passed thine 
hours of solitude and sickness—-and there must thou 
die. Reflect then, my son, and look well to her way: 
whom thou wouldst love; for though thou be wise i) 
other things—little will it avail thee, ifthou chooses! 
not wisely the wife of thy bosom. 


AMERICAN DRAMATIC LITERATURE. 


For the Philadelphia Album. 
THE USURPER. 


A tragedy, by “author of the Wilderness.” 


We have seated ourself more for the purpose of 
giving one or two extracts from this production, than 
for entering into a minute analysis ofits merits. As 
yet, the dramatic literature of this country is coin- 
pletely in its infancy, and every attempt at strength- 
ening and invigorating it, however trivial, shoul? be 
viewed with clemency, if not with approbation. The 
author of the Usurper has contributed largely to the 
amusement of the public, and an effort of his in the 
literary way should be estimated on the most liberal 
principles. We donot think the historical inciden's, 
on which this tragedy is founded, possess sufficient 
importance for the proper elucidation of striking cha- 
racters and intense interest. The history of Ireland 
is somewhat involved in obscurity, especially that 

portion of it which the present production attempts 
to elucidate. Beside, American readers are not, ge- 
nerally speaking, so familiar with {rish history as is 
necessary to a proper comprehension of the subject 
of thistragedy. The performance, unquestionably, 


possesses merit, although we do not think it can 


confer honor on one who has already been success- |, 


fal in another department of Jiterature, more conge- 
nial to his intellect. It contains several passages a 
little awkward, and many expressions not sufficient- 
ly elevated. ‘There are others, again, that reflect 
no ifconsiderable degree of credit on the writer.— 
The following solilloquy of the Arch-Druid, who is 
also an arc’3-hypocrite, is a fair specimen: 


GUILT. 


Axca-Dauip. Both reason and experience have convinced 
me, 

That guilt and punishment have no existence 
Butin meu’s fancies. Childish bugbears they, 
Invented but to paralyze the mind j 
Of buld and hardy, veuturous enterprise— 
Engenders of that sickening thing, called conscience; 
They cramp the energies of bright ambition, 
Oit making heroes dread the road to greatness, 
And blood raised monarchs tremble at themselves, 
Thus Cartha often trembles like a culprit, 
What foolish weakness to be so dismayed 
\t the strong measures which secured hig fortune! 
How weak, to let that gloomy phantom, conscience; 
Perplex hiin with the deeds that he has done, 
Since he enjoys the royalty and state | 
Thatelse had ne’er been his! Fourteen full years, 
Methinks of firm possession, should convince him 
Those deeds have passed the censorship of heaven, 
Without the stamp of crime being fixed upon them, 
They who have faith in such a censorship, 
May talk of right and wrong, of good aud evil, 
Ofactions to be punished or rewarded, 
Just as thev please supernals whom we know not: 
For me, what gains my purpose, that is right, 
And that is wrong which disappoints my wishes. 
This is the creed that | have found to prosper; 
This, from the lowest ranks of Druids, raised me 
To be the conscience-keeper of a king!— 


Our next extract is an invocation by the priestess, of 
the sun. She ig represented as surrounded by a 
grove of oaks, in the back part of which is a rocky 
cavern—with a druidical altar near its entrance.— 
She advances from a cavern, and thus speaks. 


Prizstess. Light of the world! blest emblem of that power 
Who formed thy glory and thy usefulness, 
And fixed thee a divinity in heaven; 
Oh! beniguly on penitent! 
One, who to serve thee, thou all-seeing sun, 
Has fled the dazzling of society, 
To dwell in this lone grove, and in that vault, 
A temple sacred to thy mysteries, 
Whose walls of everlasting rock exclude 
"he prying eyes of the rude vulgar world, 
And guard thy rites from foul profanity. 
Here comes uneasy hearts and restless minds, 
Vo learn their fates, with offerings that enrich 
lhe Druid chief, who mocks theeand thy priestess, 
Whom here despised he keeps to do his will, 
‘** And give responses that may suit his purpose. 
Butlet him take the trash, for wealth I care not; 
sy penance and devotion | would seek 
Heaven’s pardon for my crimes as my best riches; 
And let him dictate answers, [ nay speak them: 
Ifthere be fault in this, it rests on him, 
he terror of whose merciless power compels me 
l’o purchase safety by constrained submission.” 
But oh! thou bright all-piercing eye of heaven, 
hou see’st my heart, and know’st I hate his guilt, 
Which isso foul that men can scarce endure it. 
And yet that guilt so largely have I shared, 
Chat Lam miserable with thoughts of it, 
Assist me, patience, to endure a tyrant, 
From whom I must conceal the hate I bear him. 
Ah! my heart’s grief!—even it I must conceal. 


Another quotation and we have done. It is an ad- 
dress of Labra, king of Munster, to his chiefs prepa- 
ratory toa battle. Mahon, the rightful heir of the 
throne, is by hisside. It will evidence our author’s 
success In this department of the production. 


Lasra. Chiefs and confederates, haters of oppression, 
Ye who have sworn to pull the tyrant down 
From his unrighteous blood-besprinkled throne, 
Behold your lawful prince, the son of him 
Whose father justly swayed the nation’s sceptre, 
And reigned, beloved by every Irish heart. 
Ye know the horrid tale of regicide 
And usurpation, which have stained our annals 
With such foul deeds as make us blush with shame 
To think that our posterity shall know them. 
Ye know th’ affecting story of th’ esca 
Of this young prince from the fell murderer’s hands, 
And of his refuge here until this hour. 
Fourteen Jong years he has been here concealed, 
And educated with what care we could, 
To fit him for the sovereign government 
Of this fair island, which for numerous ages, 
Has prospered under his great ancestors. 
Now ripein years, and bold in manly courage, 
He calls on you, his people for assistance. ~ 
“In your fidelity and generous zeal, 
And in a Cause so clearly just and glorious, 
He places his reliance; and fears not 
The guilty power the tyrant may assemble.” 
Where is the Irish heart of generous nature, 
But will espouse this noble 's cause, - 


The nation then will bear him in fall triumph, 
Resistlessly to royal Tara’s halls, 


Soon as his patriot standard waves in air? | | 


And overpowering ruin hurl upon 

The heads of Cartha and his wicked crew. 

Now wisdom urges us, by circumstances, 

To press each passing moment into service, 

For there's a traitor fled,even from our cout, 

T’ inform the tyrant that prince Mahon lives. 
Therefore, to meet the storm that is preparing, 

A speedy arming is made necessary. 

Warriors! what say ye? Shall we raise the standard 
For Mahon’s right, and our own liberty? 


Several of the scenes possess much pathos. There 
is not sufficient energy, either mental or physical, dis- 
played in any one character to render the piece 
highly attractive. Our readers may judge from the 
extracts we have made, of the general merits of the 
production. It is a first attempt in the dramatic way, 
and should, for many reasons, be considered with li- 
berality. The author, we understand, is engaged in 
the composition of another drama; the scenery and 
characters of which shall be identified with our own 
country. We wish success in the undertaking, and 
from a perusal of one of its scenes are disposed to 
believe it will prove a production eminently superior 
to the Usurper. R. 


VARIETY. 


JULIET’S TOMB AT VERONA. 


Every stranger who visits Verona, is sure to have 
his sympathy moved. and his curiosity excited, by 
what is called the ‘* Tomb of Juliet; ’ and there is no 
man who has read Shakspeare that will not hasten to 
the spot where it lies. 

Contiguous to the church of San Francisco, in Ci- 
tadella; where Romeo and Juliet were married, is 
a small garden, formerly attached to the Franciscan 
monastery, but now in private hands. In the midst 
of it is an old sarcophagus, which, from time imme- 
morial, has been shown as the tomb of Juliet. It is 
much mutilated,and has sunk considerably into the 
earth. Itis exactly six feet Jong, and is just wide 
enough to hold two bodics. The mutilation of the 
sides of this sarcophagus is said to have taken place 
when it was first removed from the church of St. Per- 
more Maggiore, whereit had lain for ages. It was 
then placed in a garden adjacent to the old monaste- 
ry, which is accessible to the public; and every 
stranger who came, broke off a piece of it and carri- 
ed jit away with him. In consequence of this, the 
Podesta gave orders that it should be removed, for 
better security, to the piace where it is now exhibit- 
ed; and any person attempting to do it further inju 
ry, as a proof of his or her veneration, is liable to 
severe penalty. Theatrical Biography. 


INDIAN SUMMER. 


Light as love’s smiles, the silvery{mist at morn 
~ Floats in loose flakes along the limped river, 
‘The blue bird’s notes upon the soft breeze borne, 
As high in air she carols, faintly quiver, 
The Weeping birch, like banners idly waving, 
Bends to the stream, its giaceful foliage laving. 
The timid rabbit from the furze is peeping, 
And frow the springy spray thesquirrel’s gaily leaping, 


I love thee, autumn, for thy scenery, ere 
The blasts of winter chase the varied dyes 
That gaily deck the slow declining year. 
I love the splendour of thy sunset skies, 
The gorgeous hues that tinge each failing leaf, 
I love the note of each wild bird that flies, 
As on the wind she pours her parting lay, 
And wings her eagle flight to summer climes away. 


PROVERBS. 
A white glove often conceals a dirty hand. The 
remedies for injuries, is not to remember them. Bea 
friend to yourselfand others will. Goto the country 
to hear the news ofthe town. Beware ofasilent dog 
and still water. Benota Baker if your head be of 
Butter. Call me cousin, but cozen me not. Faint 
praise is disparagement. Ask thy purse what thou 
shouldst buy. Zeal without knowledge, is like fire 
without light. Youth and white paper soon take an 
impression. Vows made in storms, are forgottem in 
calms. The Church is out of temper when Charity 
is coldand Zeal hot.—The sting of reproach, is the 
truth of it- Envy shoots at others, and wound her- 


self. A goose quill is more dangerous than a lion's 
W. 
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SELECT POETRY. 


DEATH. 
BY JAMES G. BROOKS, 


Fair Hope, of heavenly immortality ! 
How dread were death, if unassuaged by thee! 
Lo! love is pouring deep affliction’s tear, 
Where parted beauty rests upon the bier '— 
Look on that face which lately smiled so fair! 
See how those soulless eye-balls ghastly glare! 
Mark on that brow the purpling of decay! 
Mark how those cheeks collapse and shrink away! 
Behold the whiteness of that ashy lip! 
Is that the spot where love his sweets should sip? 
Touch that white hand—it answers not thy grasp; 
Embrace that breast—it beats nottothy clasp; 
Pour in that ear the song of love and truth, 
The song which ne'er before hath failed to soothe; 
-Gaze on those eyes,—erst shrines of living light,— 
Those eyes so late with thought and feeling bright.— 
What, will they answer not? nor look nor voice 
Bid thee to hope, to love, and to rejoice? 
Then wherefore vainly linger, fondly stay, 
And waste affection on a clod of clay? 
Ah! thisisdeath, mysterious, dreaded death! 
That ruthless severer of clay and breath! 
He hath broke rudely into beauty’s bower, 
Hath cut with iron scythe her rosy flower; | 
Down his dark vale hath borne her witching charms, 
And chilled her blossomsin his icy arms! 
Behold! she is but cold and senseless earth, 
She who so late was life, and love, and mirth; 
She speaks not, moves not, breathes not, smiles not now, 
Gone is the glory of her sunny brow: _ \ 
A manble stillness and a moveless gloom 
Usurp the light, the playfulness, the bloom, 
The bland allurements which were now but hid 
*Neath the dark lash of that voluptuous lid. 
Oh, balmy smiles, and soul-subduing tears, 
Heart-scorching fervors, changeful hopes and fears, 
Hot gusts of passjon, fraught with living fire, 
‘Soft sighs of fondness and of pure desire, 
Red blush of modest and ingenuous shame, 
Thou dearest offering of the vestal flame, 
Sweet song of love, nature’s primeval hymn, 
Bright glance of love, which nought but death could dim; 
Where are ye now? sleep ye beneath the thrall 
Of yonder dark and melancholy pall? 
What! have ye vanished like a summer dream; 
What! shall your cheering ray no longer beam, 
And shall the voice of love for aye be still? 
Then wherefore heaven, did’st thou impart its thrill? 
If love be but a transitory fire, 
Doomed for a while to glitter and expire; 
If by the hand of death its chords be riven, 
Nor reunited in the halls of Heaven, 
Pure from the grossness of its mortal tye, 
And wreathed with roses which can never die; 
If the high bosom of impassioned youth, 
With all its generous attributes—its truth— 
{ts boundless zeal—its star-fixed honor—all 
Those sparkling gems of the heart’s coronal; 
If these be doomed to everlasting sleep, 
Come, dark oblivion, with thy waters deep! 
Come, sullen death, upon thy wing of night, 
And wrap at once in shade my being’s light! 
I would not live, if life and love be vain; 
If for the toil, the trial, and the pain, 
, The restless anguish of these mortal hours, 
No meed be offered in eternal bowers; 
If holy faith be but a bigot’ s dream, 
{f heavenward hope be but a meteor’s beam 
Upon the vast waves of eternity, 
Then wherefore do we live, or wherefore die? 
Wo, wo for man, if the rapacious tomb 
Enwrap his spirit in eternal gloom! 
If drear, unconscious nothingness await 
The soul beyond that dim and silent gate, 
Where the worm banquets on the faded form, 
Which no returning spark shallever warm; 
' ‘Then cursed be Hope for her beguiling strain! 
_ Cursed be her fancies and her visions vain! —. 
‘Cursed be the tree of life, whose worthless blossom 
. Dgops ne’er to spring again on earth's cold bosom! 


THE BEE. 
Bees gather honey from neglected flowers, 


BEAUTY. 

High obiects it is true, attract the sight, but it 
looks up with pain on craggy rocks and barren moun- 
tains; and continues not intent on any subject which 
is wanting. in shades and greens to entertain it.— 
Beauty in courts is so necessary to the young, that 
those who are without it seem to be there to no 
other purpose, than to wait on the triumphs of the 
fair, to attend their motions of obscurity, asthe moon 
and the stars do the sun by day; or at best, to bethe 
refuge of those hearts, which others have despised, 
and by the unworthiness of both, to give and take a 
miserable comfort. But as needful as beauty is, vir- 
tue andhonor are moreso. The reign of it without 
their support is unsafe and short, like that oftyrants. 
Every sun which looks on beauty wastes it, and when 
once it is decayed, the repairs of art are of asshort a 
continuance as the after spring, when the sun is go- 
ing farther off. 


[For the Philadelphia Album. 


CANZONET. 
Haste to yon hallowed spot, 
rth’s dearest daughter— 

Haste to my viny cot, 

O’er the blue water. 
Tell me not dearest one 

How the world views us, | 
Envy and spite alone 

Make them abuse us. 
What if the world disprove 


Coidly and drearly, 
Sweetest, while thus we love 
Fondly aud dearly-— 


Tell me not how the vow 

Fervently plighted, 
Warm from affection now, 

E’er can be blighted— 
Say not that love can flee 

Forms that embow’r it, _ 
And like the sated bee 

Leave the spoil’d flowret, 
Love, like the rose-fly, his 

Piant still must cherish, 
Share with it storm and bliss, 

Die if it perish. 
The broad sun that bade the day 

Gaze on my treasure, 
Stzals all hislightaway, 

Leaves us to pleasure. 
Now is the hour of bliss, ; 

Now the day closes; 
Now Autumn’s breezy kiss 

Dies on the roses. 
Dian o’er Ether’s breast ~ 

Leads her bright million, 
‘Here be our bed of rest, 

Heaven's our pavillion—— 
Here be oxr Lloomy bed, 

Here in the valley— 
Here where around thv head 


Hangs the lime-alley. Cc. X.C. 


THE ARCTIC MERMAID. 

That the stories of mermaids have in most cases 
originated in the observer fancying a resemblance to 
humanity inseals and ether marine animals, there 
cannot be a doubt. ‘This is strongly confirmed by a 
very competent judge, ‘Mr. Scoresby, Jun. who in- 
forms us, that when seen at a distance, the front part 
of the head of the young Walrus, without tusks, is 
not unlike the human face. As this animal isin the 
habit of rearing its head above water, to look at ships 
and other passing objects, it is not at all improbable 
but that it may have afforded foundation for some of 
the mermaids. Mr. Scoresby himself has seen the 
Walrus in such. a position, and under such circum- 
stances, that it required but little stretch of imagina- 
tion to mistake it for a human being; so like, indeed 
was it, that the surgeon of the ship actually report- 
ed his having seen a man with his head just appear- 
ing above the surface of the water. Seals exhibit 
themselves in a similar way. The heads of some, 
at a distance, arenot unlike the human head, though 
the head is not so striking asthat presented by the 
Walrus. . 


Number among the worst of your enemies the 


hawker of malicious rumours. ‘ 


The American Monthly Magazine. The frst number of 
this work, edited by N. P. Willis, Esq. is before us. When 
the prospectus for this periodical was first issued we deemed 
itan undertaking somewhat hazardous for an individual of 
the particular and fastidious temperament of Willis, to at- 
tempt the conduct ofa solid and substantial literary maga- 
zine. We thought, for a moment, that Willis was too young—— 
that his mind required more discipline, and that the luxuriance 
of its poetry would interfere with the dignified and sensible 
character of his prose. It is'true we had never seen him as- 
sume the grave dignities of a magazinie editor, and could only 
deduce our inference from his fo:mer history. Still we hoped 
the best, and promised the best; and we are happy in saying 
our anticipations have been fully realized. His address to the 
public, which opens the number, is brief, sensible and modest. 
He says most truly in reference to criticism. 

** With respect to criticism, wecan lay down none but nega- 
tive rules. e shall give an opinion to the best of our abi- 
lity, andonly upon the meritsof the book. With the Au- 
thor we have nothing to do. We consider persunali- 
alities in Criticism, not only impertinent, but entirely beyond 
our province, Whatever difficulties we may find in making 
our Reviews racy or intereiting, we shall never descend, ei- 
ther to the ungentlemanly seasoning of personal abuse, or al-. 
lusions to private differences. We believe the introduction of 
such ingredients in criticism pernicious, and beneath the dig- 
nity ofa writer for the public eye, serving no good end, and 


coutributing to the amusement of the malicious, at the expense 
of feelings whict. shouldever be held sacred.” 


This ishigh-minded and generous doctrine, and none will 
so fully estimate it as some poor author, who has been pursu- 
ed with undying malice by some'insatiable minion of the press. 
** Unwritten Music” the first paper by the editor, is one of 
those graceful and delicious things for which he is distinguish- 
ed. The “Imitation from Goethe” is pretty. ‘The Re- 
public of Letters’’ is well done and appears to be the produc- 
tion of a manly and intellignt wiiter, ‘ The Shunamite” has 
many thrilling, fervent and delicate passages. It isin pieces of 
this character that Willis is abundantly successful. The paper 
ou Henry Neele, or rathercn the literary remains of that la- 
mented writer, isa master-piece. We perused it jntent!y and 
with excited sympathies. It faithfully depicts the horrors of 
criticism ona sensitive mind. We recommend it to every 
true lover cf genius, and only regret that we cannot copy so 
excellent a performance entire. ‘The Death Race” by 
George Lunt, is true poetry. The paper on the aboriginies of 
this country we have not found leisure to peruse. » The sub- 
ject is one ofinterest. ‘The Absent Husband,” by James O. 
Rockwell, is a sweet and pleasant effusion, though not equal 
to many of this gentleman’s productions Heis, nevertheless, 
(barring the scurility of the Universe) one of the most promising 
of our country’s poets. The letter of Horace Fritz is pleasam 
and poetical. The critical notices are honest, and the epistie 
in verse, though not equal to the Separation in Campbell’s 
Magazine, evidences a happy vein of pleasantry in the writer. 
Beside this, there is an interesting summary of intelligence. 


|| On the whole, the Magazine is highly creditable: to the editor, 


and to American Literature. We congratulate Willis on his 


success. Our readers must recollect, however, that praise is 
not the only thing necessary to sustain aperiodical. Patron- 


age is of equal importance, and it is to this end we invite their 
attention, You that have enough, and to spare, and wish to 
be delighted with the emanations of genius, subscribe to this 
Magazine. Itcontains excellent reading, both for the head 
and heart, and is fully worth the trifling amount of subscup- 
tion. 
ENGLISH INSTITU lE—College Avenue, 
The patrons and friends of this Lnstitution are respeetful- 
ly informed that it will be reopened after the. Easter vacation, 
on Thursday the 23d inst. For terms, &c. apply at the Aca- 
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Any Post master or other individual forwarding the amount 
of five subscriptions, will receive a sixth copy'for his trouble. 
Regular files may be obtained from the first number of the 
presentvolume. Address the publishers through the Post O'- 
fice. All letters must be post-paid to insure attention. No 
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